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PICTURE STUDY 7 THE SPINNER 
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THE SPINNER 


PAINTED BY JEAN FRANCOIS MILLET, PAINTER 


MOON IN HEAVEN’S GARDEN, AMONG THE CLOUDS THAT W ANDER, 
CRESCENT MOON SO YOUNG TO SEE, ABOVE THE APRIL WAYS, 
WHITEN, BLOOM NOT YET, NOT YET, WITHIN THE TWILIGHT YONDER; 
ALL MY SPINNING IS NOT DONE, FOR ALL THE LOITERING DAYS. 
-Spinning in April. Josephine Peabody 
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Practical Costume Problems 


for the High School 


FLORENCE MORRISON 


A CLASS which has proved unique in 
every respect in our high school 


may suggest an idea to others! The 
class is a one year course, called ‘‘ Dress 
Design” and “‘Home Planning.” It is 


open to senior girls only, regardless of 
previous training. The reason for not 
requiring previous art training or sewing 
is that so many girls come in from 
where 
We have 
these girls often for just the senior year; 


neighboring country schools, 


these courses are not given. 


so if we required previous work all these 
country girls would be deprived of what 
is doubly important to them. 

The class meets one hour each day. 
It is taught two days a week by the art 
instructor, in practical design, three 
the instructor in 
actually making the things designed. A 


days by sewing 
finer correlation between theory and 
practice, between art work with sewing 
work, could not be worked out, I 
believe. 

Practical demonstrations are always 
made, so the girls see the thing work out. 
Instead of giving technical terms, which 
these girls will never need, when we 
study color harmony we have strips of 
all shades of all colors which we have 
them try out in combination. 
girls of different 


We have 


each type try the 


the benefit of the 


No difficulty appears in 


various colors for 


entire class. 


their selection of the right thing. For 
example, a girl is called from the 
assembly hall, just as she is—with 


orange-red hair, a decidedly red cast 
skin, dressed in a fiery red dress! Not 
a word is said, but each colored strip in 
turn is laid about her shoulders. When 
the dark 


taneous murmur is heard over the entire 


brown turn comes, a spon- 
class. On the contrary, decided pain 
the 
brilliant pink or blue is tried. 
the various experiments where 


when a 
After 


seeing 


seems to possess class 


éé 


is believing,”’ some of the safe and sure 


ways of determining color combina- 
tions are given; but not until the class 
has discovered for itself the truth in 
each case. 

When studying lines, instead of 
giving the information formally, we 
have each type of girl try each type of 
line before the class. It is self-evident 
that the short, over round girl does not 
want any more roundness, and that the 
too tall and thin girl is quite the con- 
verse. The meaning of lines is grasped 
at once. The same principle applies 
when we demonstrate methods of hair 
dressing to the different types; also for 
different and shoes. 


styles of hats 





DECORATIVE ARRANGEMENT 38 LINE ARRANGEMENTS 
































Die Arrangements 


: ~~ ) : ; ; 
| le secure- /rarmonious grouping of horizonta| 


lines, and balance of light and dark. One of these To 


be used later in Trimming a Ccoslume_. 








COSTUME DESIGN TO BE _ RIGHTLY UNDERSTOOD COMMENCES WITH 
DESIGN PRINCIPLES THROUGH SIMPLE LINE AND SPACE ARRANGEMENTS 
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SEWING 20 PLEAT BORDERS 





TISSUE PAPER FOLDED PLEAT DESIGNS BY THE STUDENTS OF THE HIGH SCHOOL, 
SHELBYVILLE, INDIANA, UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF FLORENCE MORRISON 
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‘OSTUME 21 


APRON 
DESIGNED FOR 
SHORT, STOUT FIGURE 
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COLLAR + CUFFS 


DESIGNED 


SHORT, STOUT FIGURE 
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COSTUME LINES FOR DIFFERENT 
DESIGN PRINCIPLE IMPORTANT IN THE 


FOR 


TALL, THIN FIGURE 








FIGURES IS A 
THE DRESS 


TYPES OF 
ART OF 
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CLOTHING 


GIRLS WEARING 

MADE BY THEM FROM CAST OFF MATERIALS. 

WOOL EMBROIDERY IS USED IN MANY PLACES 
TO HIDE HOLES OR FADED PARTS 


DESIGNED AND 


Different patterns of goods are draped 
around different girls showing the effect 
of large and conspicuous spots, plaids 
and stripes. Girls then design samples 
of goods from colored papers. 

As soon as possible, about three 
weeks usually, they are ready to ‘“‘make 
something to wear.” First the problem 
of collar and cuff set is taken up with 
regard to color, design and shape to fit 
the garment and wearer. Second, an 
apron; third, a waist; and last, a ‘“‘ made- 


Girls 


bring in old woolen goods which they 


over’ garment are worked on. 


are taught to wash, darn and dye. 
They design children’s garments and 
make very attractive clothes from old 
material. The best part of this problem 
is the joy the girls get out of donating 
the garments to poor children of the 
city. Here we correlate art, sewing and 
with thrift. Not 


cent do these garments cost anyone! 


social service, one 

The second semester develops the 
home planning side in the same manner 
exactly. First the demonstration is 
given, then the pupils discover the 
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for 
works of art worthy indeed of 
The 
old rags are dyed and a definite color 
worked 


truth themselves. Rag 
made 


place in any well planned home. 


rugs are 


harmony out in a definite 
design, planned first in color on paper. 
Curtains of unbleached muslin dyed, or 
with colored embroidery or applique of 
colored goods are made. Table runners 
of denim or crash, as well as pillows are 
made similarly. 

The big idea has been to show girls 
that good taste does not always involve 
expenditure of money; that, with judg- 
ment properly trained, one may often 
choose a more beautiful inexpensive 
article. 

Please understand that this class is 
the 


eventually become a costume designer 


not primarily for girl who will 


or an interior decorator—rather it is 


for the girl who will probably make a 
graduating from 


home shortly after 


school. The practical, applied knowl- 
edge thus gained will surely help her to 


become a person of good taste and 


efficiency no matter where she goes. 





TYPES ILLUSTRATING USE OF WRONG LINES AND 
VALUES. MODELS TAKEN DRESSED AS THEY 
WERE FOUND AT SCHOOL; PROOF THAT THERE IS 
MATERIAL TO WORK ON IN MOST SCHOOLS. 





COSTUME 21 COSTUME DESIGN 


WOOL DRED 


designed and made 
for $12.37 












3a yds wool bob lin 
@ $3.00-40 m.--$10 so 


i yd silk poplin @ 
$2.50----36 in.-- $1.98 


100 yd spool silk $.18 
snap fasteners §. 10 
picot edgeing- -- $.20 

Total-$12.36 


























STUDENT DRAWING OF A COSTUME DESIGN WITH SELECTION AND COST OF MATERIALS ADDED. ANY 
GIRL THOUGH LIMITED IN DRAWING ABILITY WILL ENJOY AND LEARN MUCH IN THIS PRACTICAL 
PROBLEM 
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Sources for Costume Design 


RUTH E. HUTCHINS 


T IS an understood fact that the 

student of costume needs a knowl- 
edge of the fundamental principles of 
design—balance, rhythm, and harmony; 
of color theory, and of adaptation of the 
style to the individual. Having in- 
stilled these ideas, however, the instruc- 
tor the 


students will require many sources from 


cannot rest here, because 


which to derive inspiration for their own 


original designs. Lacking these and 


naturally having no background = of 
their own upon which to draw, they will 
inevitably resort to a slight modifica- 
tion of designs seen in the fashion 
magazine of the day. 

We can always rely upon nature 
the birds, flowers, trees, and skvy—from 
which we can select such perfect color 
schemes. Perhaps though, aside from 
the 


young student to turn from nature to 


color, it would be advisable for 
something more tangible and concrete. 
During all periods the art and costume 
of the past have been the foundation for 
the dress of the day, modified and 
influenced of course, by current events, 
There 
paintings, sculpture, tapestries, pottery, 


such as a time of war. are 


armor, garments of other periods—as 
the dresses of the wives of the former 
United States presidents in the Museum 
of Washington, or the Indian, Alaskan, 
Siberian and Oriental robes in the 
Natural History Museum in New York. 

For not fortunate 


those schools 


enough to be situated in a town or city 
possessing a museum, the library must 
be the chief center of interest: for those 
located near museums, there is no more 
effective or direct way to secure original 
dress designs than to make use of these 
splendid storehouses of ideas. 

In the 


dresses which are 


the 
for girls of high and 


illustrations here given, 


junior high school age were inspired by 
suits of armor in the armor room of the 
Metropolitan some of 


the 


Museum. In 
them the general style of dress 
the cut of the 


the box 


follows original very 


closely, as and accordeon 


pleated dress inspired by Japanese 


armor. In others, such as the Italian 
suit, the curve of the hip plate and the 
way in which the trimming is applied, 
suggests kid or leather in scallops of 
contrasting material on the neck, pockets, 
and sleeves of a tricotine or serge dress. 

The lines on the waist and the leather 
belt and straps of the Venetian suit 
serve as inspiration for a peplum dress 
trimmed with leather strips. The over- 
lapping of one piece of steel on another 
and the long panels of this same suit 
suggest braiding and side panelled effect 
the 
embroidery of the little girl’s costume is 
repeated the the 
French corselet; from the design deco- 


on a long waisted dress. In 


design etched on 
rating the German suit comes the idea 
for applying braid or embroidery to the 
dress with the scalloped skirt. 





COSTUME 21 15 COSTUME SOURCE 














EXCELLENT DERIVATIONS DESIGNED AND DRAWN BY RUTH E. 
HUTCHINS FROM MUSEUM MATERIAL FOR COSTUME PURPOSES 
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COSTUME 21 15 COSTUME SOURCE 








COSTUME DESIGNS FROM SUITS OF ARMOR BY RUTH E. HUTCHINS. THIS AND THE PREVIOUS PAGE 
ALSO ILLUSTRATE EXCELLENT DRAUGHTSMANSHIP, CRAFTSMANSHIP AND ARRANGEMENT AS AN 
ILLUSTRATION 
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There is a great field for overblouses 
and smocks in the armor room, which 
will not be touched upon in this article. 
It is surprising how intensely interested 





BATIK COSTUMES 


DESIGNED AND 
STUDENTS OF PRATT INSTITUTE, BROOKLYN, NEW 


SCHOOL ARTS 


in designing their own clothes students 
will become, if they are introduced to 
sources of design 


these fascinating 


material. 


MADE BY THE 


YORK 
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Textiles Manufacturing Processes 
for Manual Training 
DOOLEY 


W. H. 


HERE are 


textile manufacture 


certain principles of 
dif- 


carding, 


such as 


ferent types of weaves, 


combing, drawing, spinning, napping, 
that should be taught in 
The 


clothing of the human race represents, 


fulling, ete., 


every industrial arts course. 
next to feeding, the most important of 
industries. The processes of manufac- 
loose fibers shows 


best 


ture of cloth from 


human ingenuity to advantage. 
The machine operations necessary today 
to transform both vegetable and animal 
fibers into the finished fabric are based 
on simple hand operations that were 


used thousands of years ago. There- 
fore, the principle involved in each 
textile operation may be explained 


through 
able to 


effectively to young people 
simple projects that they are 
make or secure from home. 

the first 


process invented. The simplest weaves, 


Weaving was no doubt 


or better still the fundamental weaves, 


may be divided into the following 
types: plain or homespun, twill, sateen 


and pile. They may be illustrated on a 
very simple hand loom composed of two 
pieces of small wood held together by 
two others at right angles and a number 
of small nails very close together should 
project from the ends. 

Coarse crochet yarn of different colors 
may be used. Form the warp by tieing 
the yarn to one nail and then running it 
until the 


Kach nail will represent one 


from nail to nail warp is 


formed. 


end of the warp. Use a pencil as a 





harness and raise the odd number of 


threads which forms an opening or 
shed through which the filling may be 
passed by means of a needle (wooden or 
steel) to which the filling is attached. 

With a second pencil raise the even 
numbers of threads and pass the filling 
through the shed thus formed. Repeat 
these two operations a number of times 
always pressing the newly formed filling 
threads against the others so as to have 
a firm fabric. This project of weaving 
shows the following motions of a power 
loom: 

(a) Tension on the warp 


the 


necessary 
to have warp threads securely 
attached to loom). 

(b) Harness motion (to separate warp 
to form shed). 

(c) Shuttle motion (to push the filling 
yarn through the warp). 

(d) Reed motion (pressing the newly 
formed filling thread against the others 
to form a firm fabric). 

Form a warp as before using different 
yarns for the warp and filling. Use a 
pencil for a harness and raise the first, 
fifth, ninth, thirteenth, etc., threads and 
pass the filling thread through the shed 
With 
second harness, raise the second, sixth, 
tenth, 


and pass the filling through the shed 


formed. another pencil as a 


fourteenth, etc., warp threads 


formed. With a third pencil raise the 
third, seventh, eleventh, etc., threads 
and pass the filling through. With 


a pencil as a fourth harness raise the 
fourth, eighth, twelfth, etc., and again 
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Notice that the moving 
of the filling thread one warp thread to 


pass the filling. 


the left each time it is woven is caus- 
This 
diagonal effect produced in this manner 
distinct 
This 


weave is used practically in all worsteds. 


ing a diagonal line to form. 


is called a twill and gives a 
pattern and design to a fabric. 


SATEEN WEAVE 


Sateen weave is a form of interlacing 
warp and filling so as to use the same 
quantity of yarn but not show the 
diagonal effect of the twill. 

Make the warp same as in the twill. 
Use the same interlacing for the first 
filling; that is, raise the first, fifth, ninth, 
thirteenth, etc., threads and pass the 
filling through. With a pencil as a 
second harness raise the third, seventh, 
and the filling 


With a pencil as a 


eleventh, ete., pass 
through the shed. 
third harness, raise the second, sixth, 
tenth, etc., threads and pass the filling. 
The fourth shed is produced by raising 


the fourth, eight, etc., threads. 
The Twill Effect The Sateen Effect 
x x 
x x 


x 

The diagonal effect is destroyed in 
the sateen weave by not running 
continuously the diagonal 
but breaking it occasionally. 


formation 


PILE WEAVE 
The pile weave is the weave produced 
in velvets, etc., and is one of the most 
difficult interlacings to understand. 


The following project illustrates the 
appearance of the pile effect. 





SCHOOL ARTS 


Form a warp as before using white 
With a the odd 
numbers of pass the 
filling (green yarn) through it and wind 


yarn. pencil raise 


warp yarn and 
once or twice around outside warp end. 
Then with a pencil as a second harness, 
raise the even number of warp yarn. 
Fasten red yarn to the warp and pass 
through the shed formed and fasten 
Raise the red filling to form a 
loop in each place where it has passed 


tightly. 


over a warp end. 

Perform this weaving a number of 
times raising the red filling to form loops 
and drawing the green filling to hold the 
red in place. Cut the loops formed by 
red filling and produce the pile effect. 


CARDING 


the 
textile manufacture and 


Carding is one of principal 
operations in 
everyone should have a clear concept ion 
of its purpose. This operation can be 
best shown by means of some wool and a 
pair of hand cards. 

Take two hand cards. Hold one in 
the left hand, face up, wires pointing to 
the left. 


wires of the card. 


Spread wool over the pointed 
Bring the pointed 
wires of this card down on the wool and 
drag it lightly through the wires of the 
card. Repeat times, 
noticing that the sharp points have 


other several 
been tearing the wool apart or disen- 
tangling the fibres. This operation is 
called carding and simply brushes the 
fibers out smoothly and makes them 
somewhat parallel in the form of thin 
It is necessary to card many 
This is done by stripping off 
the wool so that it may be dragged again 
through the stople. This may be done 
by holding the hand card in your right 


sheets. 
times. 
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hand and moving the other hand card 
Notice the 
surface is smooth and the prints do not 


downward over the wires. 


prick as they will if you try to brush the 
Repeat 
with the card in the left hand and strip 
Card and strip a number 
of times calling attention that machine 


hand upwards over the wires. 
it of its wool. 


cards consist of rollers or cylinders, 
some of which are carding cylinders and 
some stripping cylinders. The principle 
is the same as hand earding, the material 
being carded and stripped again and 
again and being finally delivered as a 
soft fluffy rope called a skein ready for 


drawing and spinning. 


DRAWING AND SPINNING 


Gently draw out a mass of carded 
fibers until vou have drawn it into one 
strand. Draw it again and again until 
break. 


Show that this operation corresponds to 


to draw it would cause it to 
the drawing of card skein in machines 
rollers, 

than 
strand is 


by passing over two sets of 
the 
the rear 
called 
because if it is pulled apart it would 


moving faster 


The 


roving and is not fit to 


front ones 


ones. drawn 


weave 


separate into a number of small pieces. 
In order to hold these pieces together in 
the form of a thread, it is necessary to 


give some twist to it, called spinning. 


This process of spinning may be 
illustrated by holding the roving in the 
left hand and with the right hand 


drawing the fibers out several inches. 
As you draw, twist the roving between 
the thumb. Attach the 
twisted yarn to a ruler and give the 


fingers and 
ruler a whirl which corresponds to the 
When the varn is 
well twisted, and the yarn is on the 
ruler, it may be held to the ruler by 


old time spindle. 


means of an elastic band (corresponding 


to the hook on the spindle). 


COMBING AND GILLING 


Combing and gilling corresponds to 
the processes represented in combing 
the hair with a fine tooth comb and a 
You 
comb your hair with a fine tooth comb 
to remove the that 
The renders 
the fibers parallel without removing the 


coarse tooth comb respectively. 


short fibers are 


tangled. coarse comb 
short fibers. 

With a sample of carded wool in the 
left hand comb the wool with a coarse 
tooth comb. This process corresponds 
to gilling. Apply a fine tooth comb to 
the wool; this process corresponds to 
the term combing as applied to wool. 
A clear conception is necessary in order 
the 
manufacture of 


to understand difference between 
the 


worsteds. 


woolens and 

Napping is a term applied to the pro- 
cess for producing a fuzzy surface on 
cloth. 
a piece of worsted fabric, or better still, 


It may be illustrated by taking 


woolen fabric and drawing a number of 
times across the surface of the cloth in 
the direction of the warp, a teazel. A 
fuzzy surface will soon form, due to the 
loosening of the fibers in the yarn. 
When it 


called a nap. 


is brushed and cut even it is 


Fulling is a term used to explain the 
shrinking of cloth and consists of pro- 
ducing a friction on the cloth in com- 
bination with hot water and soap. 

Three factors are necessary—friction 


(heat), water, and soap. Rubbing a 
piece of woolen or worsted cloth soaked 
in hot water vigorously on a scrubbing 
board such as is used in washing will 


produce the fulling effect. 
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The Sampler 


A Junior H1GH ScHoot ArT PROBLEM 


WINIFRED HARRINGTON MILLS 


HERE had been a fine exhibit of 
furniture some 
the 


The class 


old colonial and 
very interesting old samplers at 
Cleveland Museum of Art. 
of eighth grade girls was very much 
impressed with what seemed to them the 
result of endless hours of painstaking 
labor. Old-fashioned names caught 
their eyes, and especially the tender 
years of the little needle 
“Thirteen old! I’m 
but I could never do anything like that.”’ 


women. 
years thirteen, 
“Ten years of age. Do you suppose 
she made the stitches so even?”’ 

“Oh, here is one made by a little girl 
and 


only seven. There’s a house in it 


a tree—and a dog. Do you suppose it 
was her house?”’ 

“Mrs. Mills, what were they made 
for? They are hung on the wall because 
they are so old, aren’t they?”’ 

The why and wherefore of the sampler 
its part in the life of the 


As we 


was told 
little girl of generations past. 
talked of her she seemed quite like 
The children liked the story 
of the miss who, having just so much to 


one of us. 


do each day on her sampler, divided her 
work for the day into as many parts as 
the 
and, sitting down on the top step, she 


there were steps on front stairs; 
would open her sampler and by and by 
her playmates would cry, ‘Mary Jane 
will be out soon—she’s more than half 
way down the stairs.” 

When a few weeks later the problem 
of making a sampler was spoken of, the 
first question was: “Is it to be a cross- 


stitch sampler like the ones our grand- 


mothers made?” No, we wanted some- 
thing to suit today’s needs, and if much 
time were to be spent on it, it must be 
rich in its usefulness. 

Of what use would a sampler be? 
And how could we apply the stitches 
learned? How much did the class know 
about stitchery? Surprisingly little, was 
the discovery. Many knew only the 
running stitch, a few knew the outline 
and chain stitches, while a very few 
knew the cat stitch and feather stitch. 
To the query as to how the different 
used, there was a 


stitches could be 


ready response. Smocks, worsted em- 
broidery on wool dresses, needle cases, 
pin cases and more were suggested. 
What material should we use? Natu- 
ral colored linen was chosen, and we 
decided to call our sampler a fairy tale 
would be the 


There 


garden. Our stitches 


rows of seeds we would sow. 
would be paths and flower beds and a 
gate and a hedge; and here we all at 
once became quite excited, for each one 
had a brilliant idea. Someone wanted 
a fountain in her garden, another a tea 
bird bath 
birds, a tree with flowers beneath it, a 
basket of flowers, a little girl holding 


* And 


house, still another a with 


flowers, a Japanese garden. 


now,’ said one small girl, ‘‘can’t we 
begin?” But the colors must be 
selected and the piece of linen overcast 
around the edge. There were many 


colored skeins of mercerized floss. Three 
colors were to be used of these values 

one dark color (the linen would stand 
for middle value) and two light colors of 











EMBROIDERY SAMPLER DESIGNS 








SAMPLER DESIGNS BY THE STUDENTS OF THE FAIRMONT 
JUNIOR HIGH TRAINING SCHOOL OF CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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brighter intensity. Good combinations 
were found to be old blue with rose and 
yellow; purple-emerald, green and gold. 
There were seven or eight color schemes 
selected and each child took one of these 
she liked best. 

With a ruler and sharp-pointed pencil 
the plan of the garden was laid out on 
the linen. Very naturally the class dis- 
covered that they were using principles 
of design in planning the garden 
balance, unity, harmony, arrangement 
of mass and of space. 
was followed in 


A general plan 


arrangement. The fourteen stitches to 
be learned were grouped on the upper 
part of the linen. The stitches given 
were running stitch, back stitch, outline 


stitch, chain stitch, open chain stitch, 


two different simple knot stitches, 
ladder stitch, deerfield, Italian knot, 
weaving stitch, cat stitch, feather 
stitch and bullion stitch. 

The enthusiasm of the class never 
waned. They worked directly on the 


linen and the greatest care was taken to 
keep the hands clean, so that the fairy 
tale garden would look as if fairy fingers 
had had the making of it and so that the 
vreat-great-granddaughter to whom the 
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sampler would some day belong would 
marvel at the work done by her great- 
great-grandmother when she 
little girl. 


After learning the stitches each pupil 


was a 


planned with colored crayons on bogus 
paper the flower beds, hedges and heart 
of the garden, using a combination of 
the stitches learned and carefully plan- 
ning the colors. 

When the samplers were still a long 
way from being finished, plans for 
keeping them clean and protecting them 
were discussed. No one wanted them 
framed to hang on the wall. However, 
glass is such a good protection that the 
suggestion of having them framed for 
trays met with general approval. Every 
child liked the idea of having a tray so 
exclusively her own work. 

When the fairy tale 


finished and mounted, they were indeed 


gardens were 


a fair sight, and out of more than 


seventy samplers there were less than 
half a The 
faction of the children was summarized 


dozen unframed. satis- 
by one child when she remarked, “It 
is nice to have something that you made 
yourself, that you are proud of and can 
use and never wears out.”’ 
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Three Needle Craft Projects 


CLARA 


Equipment required: 

Higgin’s vegetable glue 

1 putty knife 1” or 114” wide 

1 sloyd knife 

A good stone for sharpening your 
sloyd knife 

1 ruler 

1 45° triangle 

1 pair scissors 

1 No. 4 


embroidery needle. 


crewel needle—large-eyed 


FOLDING PORTFOLIO 
Materials required: 

4 pieces light weight cardboard 6°" x 
954" 

4 pieces 14 thickness of cotton wad- 
ding 654” x 954" 
4 pieces homespun linen 73" x 105¢" 
4 pieces lining material 7%” x 10°" 
2 pieces 14" tape 714” long 
2 pieces 14” tape 10” long 
Embroidery twist 


The portfolio described was made of 
vegetable dyed homespun linen of an 
olive-tan color with a medallion em- 
broidered in dull tones of brown, green, 
rose and a pinkish tan. The design was 
derived from the leaf, blossom and fruit 
of the strawberry. It was executed in 
darning stitch as this stitch is well 
adapted for loosely 


use on woven 


materials. The lining was of vegetable 
dyed cotton in a pinkish tan color to 
harmonize with the color scheme of the 
cover. The stitchery about the edges 


was done with dull green embroidery 


twist. 
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For pasting use Higgin’s vegetable 


” 


glue. For spreading the glue use a | 
or 114” putty knife, instead of a brush. 
If you have never used a putty knife 
you will find that it spreads the paste 
much more thinly and smoothly than a 
brush and is cleaned much more easily. 

Cut four pieces of light-weight card- 
the 
and ruler and be sure that the edges are 


board 6°." x95". Use triangle 
true and the corners are really square. 
Work slowly and carefully, as much of 
the success of the finished article de- 
pends upon the preliminary cutting. 
Place a piece of the wadding on one of 
the cardboards and place this, wadding 
side down, on the wrong side of the 
cover material, allowing an even margin 
Turn the cloth 
back over the long side of the cardboard, 


of cloth on all edges. 


crease carefully, taking great care to 
the the 
Spread a thin coating of paste along the 
cardboard under the fold of the cloth 
Next, 
turn the cloth back over one end of the 


follow straight of thread. 


and press the cloth into place. 


cardboard and crease as you did along 
the side, being very careful to follow the 
Cut away the 
A, fold 
back as at B and paste down as you did 
the Treat the 
remaining edges and corners in this 
Cover the remaining pieces of 


straight of the thread. 
superfluous cloth as shown at 
along side (see (C). 
way. 
cardboard as has been described above. 

Place a covered lining and a covered 
cover back to back, see that the corners 


meet exactly. Fasten them together by 
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FOLDING PORTFOLIO 


























Each cover 
is lined 
Separately 


The two covers are 
connected with strips 
as shownabove. This 
permits the covers to 
































Vaal be opened. from either 
side 
pasting in the center, keeping the paste 2 pieces No. 18 tarboard 514” x 3” 
at least 3 ty away from all edges. 1 piece ie OR techeeel Bake "x5 1 7 
Slip the ends of the 714” tapes 4 pieces No. 30 tarboard 534" x 97," 
between the front and back covers of A 1 piece No. 30 tarboard 5;3;” x 23%" 


as at 1 and 2 and paste them in place. 1 piece book cloth 61” x 614" (to har- 
Fold them back over the lining of A and = monize in color with the cover material) 


insert the ends between the front and 4 pieces Dennison’s gummed tape No. 
back covers of B at 3 and 4. Draw _ 3, 3” long 
them in tightly so that B and A touch 4 pieces Dennison’s gummed tape No. 


and lie on a straight line. Lap them in 3, 534” long 
the center over B and insert at 7 and 8. Linen for covering the box: 


If the tapes are adjusted properly the 1 piece 2414" x 416”"—sides 
portfolio will open from either edge and 1 piece 894" x 894"”—top 
the contents will remain under the 1 piece 8” x 8”—base 
tapes. Cretonne for lining the box: 
Finish the edges by stitching with 4 pieces 7” x 414” 
embroidery twist, using a straight stitch 2 pieces 634" x 634" 
and a slanting stitch as shown in the Suggestions:—As soon as the linen is 
diagram. cut, with the sewing machine and a 


close stitch, stitch about all edges so 
HANDKERCHIEF Box that any raveling may be prevented. 
| Materials required: If the linen is to be embroidered, the 
; . 2 pieces No. 18 tarboard 614” x 614” work should be done before the linen is 


2 pieces No. 18 tarboard 534” x 3” appliqued to the box. A straight line 
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the 
material will be found most satisfactory 


design following the threads of 
as it will not lose its shape when the 
material is stretched. 

1. Using the four pieces of gummed 
tape 3” long with the two pieces of No. 
18 tarboard 534” x 3” the 

No. 18 514” x 3” 


build the sides for a box 534” 


and two 


pieces of tarboard 
square. 

2. Cover the piece of No. 30 
board 


tar- 
with one piece of the 
As in the 


two preceding problems see that all 


dye) X Oye" 
lining material 634” x 634” 
cardboard edges follow the straight of 
the thread in your covering material. 
Miter your corners carefully and paste 
only on the wrong side. If so desired, a 
thin layer of cotton wadding may be 
placed on the upper side of the tarboard 
before the cover material is applied. 

3. Set the hollow square of tarboard 
about the lining covered square and 
fasten it in place with four pieces of 
gummed The 
should be on the outside and the lining 


tape 5%4” long. tape 
on the inside of the box thus formed. 
4. Stretch your linen 241%” x 41,” 
the the 
where ends 


outside of box and 
the 


Following the thread, stitch along this 


around 

crease it two meet. 
crease with the sewing machine or very 
closely backhand. 
press out flat. 
wise 


Open the seam and 

Up and down and cross- 
and 
match perfectly. 


(warp weft) threads must 
5. Slip this cover on the box so that 


the seam comes exactly on the one 
corner. 

6. Again watching the straight of the 
thread, stretch your cover material over 
the top edge of the box and paste it 
down on the inside. Crowd the extra 


material in the corners so that they are 
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the same thickness as the rest of the 
sides. 

7. Stretch the cover material down 
over the edge of the base and paste in 
place. 

8. Cover the four pieces of No. 30 
tarboard 534" x 27%" separately with the 


did the 


These corners must be 


cover material just as you 
covered base. 
very flat. Press them with a weight or 
tap them gently with a hammer. 

9. These four pieces form the side 
linings of the box. Fit them in place 
and paste. 

10. Cover one piece of No. 18 tar- 


board 614" x 6144" with a piece of plain 


linen 6°.” x 634”. (Carbdoard edges 
follow straight of thread, corners mi- 
tered smoothly. 

ll. Cover the wrong side of this 


square with the book cloth 614” x 614" 
leaving all margins equal. 

12. Paste the box you have built on 
this square so that the latter forms an 
extension base for the box. 

13. Cover the remaining piece of No 
with the linen 
the 
straight of the material and the mitered 


17 tarboard 6! ‘a x 6! 


edges must follow 


Cardboard 
corners must be smooth and flat. 
14. In the exact center of this lid 
sew a ring by which the cover may be 
lifted easily. 
15. Cover the piece ol No. 30 tar- 


board 57,” x 57%” with the lining ma- 


terial. 

16. Paste this covered square so 
that it forms a lining for the lid you have 
The margins 


the lid 


just covered. must be 


exactly even or will not rest 


truly on the box. 

The box illustrated was covered with 
blue-gray heavy linen in a homespun 
effect. The simple design 


very was 
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embroidered in two shades of gray-blue 
floss with touches of dull gold. The 
ring used was a dull blue glass one sewed 
A small 
the 


to the box with yellow floss. 


figured cretonne was used for 
lining. 

This box was planned to hold twelve 
men’s handkerchiefs folded in a square. 
The dimensions and materials may be 
boxes to fit many 


varied in making 


purposes. 


, - 
PAPER NAPKIN Box 


Materials required: 

1 piece No. 30 tarboard 734” x 7% 
base 

2 pieces No. 30 tarboard 734” x 2% 
side 

2 pieces No. 30 tarboard 73%" x 214” 
side 

] piece No. 30 tarboard 734" x2 
top 

1 piece No. 30 tarboard 734” x 534” 
top 

6 pieces 34” gummed tape (Dennison’s 
mending tape No. 3) 734” long. 

4 pieces 34” gummed tape (Dennison’s 
mending tape No. 3) 214” long. 

2 pieces 34” gummed tape (Dennison’s 
mending tape No. 3) 2” long. 

Covering Material: (If figured cre- 
tonne is used study the pattern carefully 
so that a pleasing portion of it will 
cover the top of the box). 

1 piece cretonne 9” x 9”—top 
1 piece cretonne 314" x 33”—-sides 

1 piece cretonne 134” x 8”—hinge 

1 piece book cloth (holland or buck- 
ram) 714” x 714" base 


1 piece cotton wadding 734” x 734" 


Lining paper—Charcoal paper of a 
color to harmonize with the cretonne. 
2 pieces lining paper 27%” x 84" 


(crease ;"at each end and at one edge.) 
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. . . — ” ‘ 7 0” 
2 pieces lining paper 77%" x 2i% 


rease ~2.” « LE > 
(crease 75” at one edge) 


1 piece lining paper 75" x 775" 
. ° - or” ~o rn 
1 piece lining paper 77" X 5y¢% 
2 straight sided round corks 1!» 


in diameter 
Enough lining paper to cover corks if 


long and 7%” 


so desired. 


Construction. 
l. Paste 4 of the 7 
gummed tape along the edges of the 


3 1” pieces of 


tarboard base (734 x 734") allowing one- 
half of the width of the tape to project 
the (In 


using gummed tape, paste only the part 


beyond the edge of board. 
of the strip that is to be stuck down 
immediately and do not use much water 
Work 


slowly and be sure that each bit of 


or the glue will be washed off. 


pasting is done correctly and the glue 
set before taking the next step. (Keep 
the tape on the outside of the box.) 

2. By means of the gummed tape 
join one long side strip of tarboard to the 
base allowing it to rest on top of the 
base. 

3. In the same way join one of the 
short side strips of tarboard to the base 
and join these two side strips together 
at the corner using one 2!5”" piece of 
gummed tape and putting it on the 
outside of the joint. 

+. Complete the sides of the box by 
adding the two remaining side strips in 
the same way. 

5. To make the hinged topcrease one 


piece of the 734” gummed tape through 


Place the two remaining 
pieces of tarboard side to side so that 
they form a square 734” x 734”. Join 
them together with the piece of gummed 
tape you have just folded taking care to 
place the crease directly above the 


the middle. 
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point where the two pieces of tarboard 
touch, thus forming a perfect hinge. 

6. Place this hinged cover on top of 
the box with the tape on the outside. 
Join the narrow side of the hinge portion 
to the side of the box as you joined the 
With the 2” strips of 
gummed tape complete the fastening 


side to the base. 


of the hinge portion to the box. 

The box is now ready for covering. 
Before going farther examine your work 
Is it rigid? If well built, it 
should be almost as rigid as a wooden 


carefully. 
box. Are your.tapes pasted securely at 
Are the true? 
Does the hinge work properly? This 
well 


every point? corners 


foundation work must be ‘done 


before the cover is added. 


Covering. 


1. Paste a piece of plain thin paper 
over the top side of the larger piece 
of the hinged cover, this is done to 
counteract the warping that otherwise 
would follow the pasting in of the paper 
lining. 

2. Cover the top of the box with the 
x 734” piece of cotton wadding. 
Place the 9” x 9” piece of cretonne 
so that the center of it comes directly 
over the center of the top of the box. 

1. Crease it over the edges of the 
box, carefully following the straight of 
the thread. 


5. Paste it down over the front 
edge. 
6. Draw it smoothly and_ paste 


along the back edge. 

7. With your scissors cut a slash 
from the edge of the cover cloth to the 
hinge, about 14”. Be sure that the cut 
is in a straight line with the center of the 
hinge. 
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8. Paste the short portions of the 
sides thus cut to the sides of the box. 

9. Cut away the superfluous cloth at 
the front corners of the cover and fold 
under to make a neatly mitered corner. 
Paste. 

10. With your knife cut 
from the edge of the wrong side of the 


a line 34” 
over. Cut along through the cretonne 
and peel away the rough edge. 

11. Fold under 4” 
cretonne hinge and paste slightly. 
back 


lies 


at each end of 


the 
open. 


12. Turn hinge 
that the Put a 
layer of paste 14” wide along each side of 


top so 
box thin 
the hinge, leaving the middle portion 
free from paste. Fasten cretonne hinge 
in place. 

13. 16" from the upper long edge of 
the 314" x 33” piece of cretonne make a 
sharp crease the whole length of the 
strip. 

14. 234” from the upper right hand 
corner of this strip of cretonne make a 
slash with your scissors cutting from 
the edge to the crease. Paste the short 
cut portion slightly to hold it in place. 

15. Beginning at the rear right hand 
corner of the box lay the cretonne about 
the sides pinning it so that the crease 
lies exactly on the top outside edge of 
the cardboard. Be careful to have the 
slash come directly opposite the right 
hand corner of the hinge. 

16. Cut the 4%” fold so that it will 


- 


fit about the left hand end of the hinge. 

17. Paste the %” fold lightly from 
the hinge to the end of the strip so that 
you have a clean-cut firm upper edge. 

18. Fold the cretonne down over 
the top edge of the front and sides of the 
box and paste in place, using paste only 


on the inside of the box. The covering 
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should not be pasted to the outside of 
the box. 

19. Beginning at the right hand end 
of the hinge and working toward the 
back paste the top edge of the cretonne 
to the box, keeping the paste under the 
double portion of the cloth. The rear 
edge should lap around the corner about 
The threads of 
the cloth must be straight up and down 


” 


d¢ . Paste it in place. 


with the corner. 

20. Beginning at the left hand end 
of the hinge lay your cloth about the 
side and back of the box, and following 
the straight of the thread, crease the 
the last 

Finish pasting 


end under evenly at corner. 
Paste this end in place. 
the side covering in place. Remember 
to put the past only where vou have a 
double thickness of cloth. 

21. Paste the side covering material 
down to the bottom of the box, mitering 
the corners very carefully. All corners 
must follow the straight of the thread. 

22. With your knife cut a line },4” 
from the edge of the bottom of the box. 
Cut along through the cretonne and 
pull away the ragged edge. 


23. Paste the 715” x 715” piece of 


book cloth on the base. leaving all 
margins even. Needless to say, this 
book cloth should be of a color in 


harmony with the covering of the box. 


PROUD-PIED APRIL, 


SPIRIT OF} 


HATH PUT A 





DRESSED IN ALL HIS 


YOUTH IN 
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Lining. 
g Fit the 2 pieces of lining paper 
2;%” x 814” in place to line the two 


sides of the box. When they are just 


right paste in place, taking care to cover 


the entire w rong side of the paper 
smoothly and evenly with paste. 
2. Fit the two pieces 23%" x 77%" in 


place and paste as in No. 1. 


‘16 


3. Paste the base lining 7," x 
in place. 


' oaeie 
$+. Paste the cover lining 77%" X 45y¢ 


in place. It is not necessary to line the 


narrow portion of the hinged top. 

5. Cover the corks and paste them 
to the bottom of the box on a diagonal 
corner to corner and leave 


line from 


them 314” apart. 
is de- 


the 


If a cord and button fastening 


sired it may be sewed on before 
lining paper is pasted in. 

This box was made to hold 50 to 100 
The 
directions may be used for making an) 
cloth 


and paper lining. 


paper napkins folded diagonally 


covered box with a hinged top 
You may get great 
variety in your work by varying the 


dimensions and covering materials. 
Have clearly in mind the purpose for 
which the box is to be used and then 
plan and execute the box that in pro- 
portions and materials best suits that 


purpose. 


rRIM 
EVERYTHING 


Shake sped 
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Drawing by Memory for Fashion Work 


GYULA MIHALIKk 


T IS very important that a fashion 
artist have a retentive mind and be 
drawing from 


capable — of apparel 


memory. Coats and skirts can be best 
observed in the show-cases of shops and 
on the streets as they are worn by the 
The former are in the state of 
the latter 
in movement, worn by living persons. 


women. 
repose, laid on ‘mannequins; 


One can easily imagine the shape of a 
plain skirt. It 
only (Fig. 1). 


lines 
both 
sides are variable according to the cut of 


consists of four 


The two lines on 


the skirt,and generally curved outwards. 
The waist line on the top is curved 
downwards slightly if observed from the 
right height, and the border line in the 
same manner. ‘This border line is the 
most important one, not only because it 
follows every movement of the body, 
but because it makes evident also the 
construction of the skirt, giving the key 
to the drawing of skirts. 

If we make a model of the skirt from a 
stiff material, so that it can be put in 
any position without breaking and 
folding it is possible to turn it in every 


Then 


we see that the border of a plain skirt 


position and so behold it exactly. 


shows as a curved line similar to a 
circle. 

If the skirt is unequally folded on the 
the 


winding curve of the approximate shape 


Waist, border of it shows as a 


shown in Fig. 2. By means of this we 
can construct the border of the skirt as 
it is really seen, copying the parts of 
this line seen from the front (drawn with 


a thicker line), and putting them up and 
down on the slighly curved border-line 
The 
proximate ends of the little lines are 


of the front view of a plain skirt. 


connected with other lines which go 
upwards and mark the edges of the 
folds. 

If the skirt is folded and the folds are 
ironed so that the edges are sharp and 
vary with movement, then the border 
shows as a series of ordinarily broken 
lines which meet each other on the end 
The 


waist- 


points of edge lines. (Fig. 3). 
portion of the skirt under the 

line must be observed from one point of 
view: the edges of ironed folds go up- 
wards to the waist line where they are 


When the folds are 


not ironed in, only sewn in at the waist 


sewn and so fixed. 


some edge lines will run down to the 
the skirt 
disappear on the surface of 
(Fig. 4). 

These considerations of structure lead 


will 
the stuff 


border of but others 


us toa right appreciation of the shape of 
askirt ; continuous practice and observa- 
tion of the object enables the artist to 
draw it from memory without the aid of 
anv model. 

On the basis of these principles it is 
possible to sketch in correctly, lines and 
patterns on the skirt. For instance, if a 
line runs parallel to the edge of the 
border, it must be similar to the broken 
line on the border of the skirt (Fig. 4). 
If a skirt is striped with oblique lines, 
these disappear in the hollows of the 
folds and have the same character as 
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should not be pasted to the outside of 
the box. 

19. Beginning at the right hand end 
of the hinge and working toward the 
back paste the top edge of the cretonne 
to the box, keeping the paste under the 
double portion of the cloth. The rear 
edge should lap around the corner about 
5<”". Paste it in place. The threads of 
the cloth must be straight up and down 
with the corner. 

20. Beginning at the left hand end 
of the hinge lay your cloth about the 
side and back of the box, and following 
the straight of the thread, crease the 
end under evenly at the last corner. 
Paste this end in place. Finish pasting 
the side covering in place. Remember 
to put the past only where you have a 
double thickness of cloth. 

21. Paste the side covering material 
down to the bottom of the box, mitering 
the corners very carefully. All corners 
must follow the straight of the thread. 

22. With your knife cut a line 1,” 
from the edge of the bottom of the box. 
Cut along through the cretonne and 
pull away the ragged edge. 

23. Paste the 715” x 714” piece of 
book cloth on the base, leaving all 
margins even. Needless to say, this 
book cloth should be of a color in 
harmony with the covering of the box. 
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Lining. 

1. Fit the 2 pieces of lining paper 
2;%” x 814” in place to line the two 
sides of the box. When they are just 
right paste in place, taking care to cover 
the entire wrong side of the paper 
smoothly and evenly with paste. 

2. Fit the two pieces 2;%” x 7," in 
place and paste as in No. 1. 

3. Paste the base lining 7;%" x 7;%" 
in place. 

+. Paste the cover lining 77%" x 5°" 
in place. It is not necessary to line the 
narrow portion of the hinged top. 

5. Cover the corks and paste them 
to the bottom of the box on a diagonal 
line from corner to corner and leave 
them 315" apart. 

If a cord and button fastening is de- 
sired it may be sewed on before the 
lining paper is pasted in. 

This box was made to hold 50 to 100 
paper napkins folded diagonally. The 
directions may be used for making an) 
cloth covered box with a hinged top 
and paper lining. You may get great 
variety in your work by varying the 
dimensions and covering materials. 
Have clearly in mind the purpose tor 
which the box is to be used and then 
plan and execute the box that in pro- 
portions and materials best suits that 


purpose. 


PROUD-PIED APRIL, DRESSED IN ALL HIS TRIM 


HATH PUT A SPIRIT OF YOUTH IN EVERYTHING 


Shakes peare 
/ 
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Drawing by Memory for Fashion Work 


GYULA MIHALIK 


T IS very important that a fashion 
artist have a retentive mind and be 
apparel from 


capable of drawing 


memory. Coats and skirts can be best 
observed in the show-cases of shops and 
on the streets as they are worn by the 
The former are in the state of 
the latter 
in movement, worn by living persons. 


women. 


repose, laid on mannequins; 


One can easily imagine the shape of a 
plain skirt. It four 
only (Fig. 1). 


lines 
both 
sides are variable according to the cut of 


consists of 


The two lines on 


the skirt,and generally curved outwards. 
The waist line on the top is curved 
downwards slightly if observed from the 
right height, and the border line in the 
same manner. This border line is the 
most Important one, not only because it 
follows every movement of the body, 
but because it makes evident also the 
construction of the skirt, giving the key 
to the drawing of skirts. 

If we make a model of the skirt from a 
stiff material, so that it can be put in 
any position without breaking and 
folding it is possible to turn it in every 
Then 


we see that the border of a plain skirt 


position and so behold it exactly. 


shows as a curved line similar to a 
circle. 

If the skirt is unequally folded on the 
the 


winding curve of the approximate shape 


Waist, border of it shows as a 


shown in Fig. 2. By means of this we 
can construct the border of the skirt as 
it is really seen, copying the parts of 
this line seen fromthe front (drawn with 


a thicker line), and putting them up and 
down on the slighly curved border-line 


The 
proximate ends of the little lines are 


of the front view of a plain skirt. 


which go 
the 


connected with other lines 
upwards and mark the edges of 
folds. 

If the skirt is folded and the folds are 
ironed so that the edges are sharp and 
yary with movement, then the border 
shows as a series of ordinarily broken 
lines which meet each other on the end 
points of edge lines. (Fig. 3). The 
portion of the skirt under the waist- 
line must be observed from one point of 
view: the edges of ironed folds go up- 
wards to the waist line where they are 
When the folds are 


not ironed in, only sewn in at the waist 


sewn and so fixed. 


some edge lines will run down to the 
the skirt but 
disappear on the surface of 


will 
the stuff 


border of others 
(Fig. 4). 

These considerations of structure lead 
us toa right appreciation of the shape of 
askirt; continuous practice and observa- 
tion of the object enables the artist to 
draw it from memory without the aid of 
anv model. 

On the basis of these principles it is 
possible to sketch in correctly, lines and 
patterns on the skirt. For instance, if a 
line runs parallel to the edge of the 
border, it must be similar to the broken 
line on the border of the skirt (Fig. 4). 
If a skirt is striped with oblique lines, 
these disappear in the hollows of the 
folds and have the same character as 
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the border line formerly mentioned. 
They also develop the character of the 
surface of the material as they are 
straight or curved according to the 
evenness or flexion of the stuff. 

These observations may be sufficient 
to enable one to draw the design of the 
material of the skirt, and the principles 
of construction should be impressed on 
the mind by a series of drawings, and 
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When these have been per- 
the 


memorized, the student will find that he 


exercises. 


formed and mechanical details 


can sketch fashion work easily without 
any particular attention to construction 
parts. All successful fashion drawing, 
either from memory or fancy, requires 
preliminary constructive knowledge of 


drapery lines. 


When Woven--What?r 


MRS. 


HE difficulty in creating an interest 
in weaving as a manual art does 
not lie in the acutal weaving itself. 
This is a simple process which requires 
rather application on the part of the 
pupil than instruction on the part of the 
teacher. The real problem lies in find- 
ing a use for the piece when woven. 
There is a mass of stuff done which is 
absolutely no good because it is pro- 
duced merely as an exercise. It is 
crude in color, false in color porportions, 
harsh and unmanageable in texture and, 
if made on a small frame, so small as to 
be of no earthly use. When woven with 
the utmost pains, what is it worth? 
Few fabrics are of any value unless 
made up and the teacher of weaving is 
more than justified in emphasizing the 
worth of the sister crafts, plain sewing 
and embroidery, if a few fancy stitches 
or a seam will convert a mere mat into 
an object of beauty. 
Many teachers forget that it requires 
consideration and skill on the part of an 
adult to do good work with a primitive 


tool. They do not distinguish between 


D. A, DAVENPORT 


the “primitive method”’ and the simple 
one. The work of savages, for instance, 
is far from unskilled, and one has only 
to pick up the child’s work to appreciate 
the crudity the 
materials and tools usually employed 
by them. Perfect results should not be 
expected from a child when he is using 
He should not be kept 
at it longer than is necessary to master 


and roughness of 


such an outfit. 


the principles of the craft and he should 


be encouraged to make something 
which he himself can use or give away. 

Beside the actual weaving, the various 
processes of warping, etc., are inter- 
esting, though seldom made so by the 
teacher. Many teachers do not under- 
stand making or beaming a warp and 
There- 


fore, they prefer to do this when the 


the preparation of materials. 
children are not looking on. As many 
of the looms on the market give most 
explicit directions for warping, there is 
no excuse for not learning how. It is a 
good method to plan to do each article 
on a warp of a different width and color 


so that the pupil learns by constant 








practice each of the operations and ts 


able to use his loom out of school, at 
home, or during the vacation. 

difficult to find articles to 
The tea kettle holder, of course, 
friend, the 


It is not 
make. 
is our mat made of very 
heavy rags and embellished with a ring 
or loop with which to hang it up. A 
into a 


larger rectangle can be made 


sachet or a beanbag, according to the 
texture or color. by folding the corners 
to the The 


ornamented with a flat rosette or bow. 


center. sachet may be 
A hatband or belt gives good exercise in 
weaving strips with a recurrence of 
color in widths that repeat. A tea cosy 
is merely a rectangle doubled and lined 
thick the 


upper corners turned in, or over, or cut 


with something and two 


off as faney dictates. One of the most 


elaborate and soul satisfving gifts is a 
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work 


fairly good size to begin with, and in it 


fitted out bag, with a bag of a 
small bags for buttons. darning cotton, 


book, an 


pin-cushion and a scissor-band, the last a 


etc., a needle emery bag, a 


long, narrow strip attached to a belt- 
hook or pin. Each article may be of a 
different color, but it is a good exercise 
to use several colors in stripes and vary 


the proportions of the colors in each 


article. If the bag is blue with a shaded 
vellow stripe, let the small bags be 
vellow with shaded blue stripes ol 


stripes of different widths. 

There is no end to the objects that 
a little 
Moreover, the moment the 


can be made by exercising 
ingenuity. 
child visualizes the needs, no spur to do 
his best and use great care and patience 
to achieve something worth making ts 


needed. 





as 
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Textile Design 


BERTHA GRAVES MOREY 


N order successtully to plan a design 

for any purpose, it is well for the 
designer to have some understanding of 
the method of reproduction. The so- 
called machine technique involves, so 
far as the textile designer is concerned, 
the space of the repeat. The machine 
printing is done by the intaglio process, 
while the hand printing is done with the 
raised tvpe block. A roller or block is 
used for each color. 

The rollers for the machine are pre- 
pared by transferring the design, by 
tracing or photography, to the copper 
surface, and the part to be printed, 
engraved or carved on the face of the 
roller. When used for printing, the 
surface of the roller passes through the 
dye and then a scraper removes the dye 
from the unengraved surface of the 
roller, and only the indentations are 
printed. 

\fter the bleached, 


singed material is brought into contact 


scoured and 


with the rollers or blocks needed to com- 
plete the design, the material is finished 
by drying, washing, stretching, ete., for 
the warehouse. 

If the material is to be woven, cards 
are set up, the artistic effect being taken 
care of by the millmen. 

Blocks for printing are prepared by 
carving away the background and 
leaving the design in relief. The fine 
parts, as lines and dots, are made of 
copper wire and strips. These blocks 
for hand printing should not be larger 
than twenty-four inches square. 


Needless to say, the greater the num- 
ber of rollers or blocks the greater the 
cost. It is important to have the best 
effect with the fewest possible rollers or 
blocks. 

The use of stippling or fine lining will 
give the effect of an added color and 
save one roller. To manage this for 
flowers, light lavender, one roller; the 
darkest shade of lavender and a stipple 
on the same roller over parts of light 
lavender to form the medium shade 
This gives the effect of three colors with 
the use of two rollers. The greens 
g£ravs, and other colors may be handled 
in the same manner, and a twelve color 
effect given with nine rollers 

The rollers for silk printing are, when 
new, sixteen inches in circumference 
and when no more material is wanted of 
the design, the rolleris ground down 
polished and used for a new design 
The roller is junked after it has been 
reduced to less than fifteen inches in 
circumference The design of the roller 
must repeat a whole number of times 
around the roller, as for the roller when 
new, four four inch repeats, three five 
and one-third inch repeats two eight 
inch ete. The combinations are prac- 
tically endless. The commercial silk 
designer works on a seven and one-half 
inch square, making the design useful 
for the fifteen inch condition of the silk 
roller. 

For cotton the method is the same, 
except that the roller when new is 


eighteen inches in circumference and is 
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used until reduced to sixteen inches in 
circumference. The commercial stan- 
dard for the cotton designer is the eight 
and one-half inch square. 

A three inch repeat may be used for 
cotton or silk. The three inch space 
repeats six times around the eighteen 
inch cotton roller and five times around 
the fifteen inch silk roller. 

Five or less colors for either cottons o1 


silks are the most practical number for 


the designer to use. 

The latest announcement of the Art 
Alliance of America gives the most 
useful lengths for repeats for decorative 
design for the covering of chair backs, 
cushions, ete., as twenty-five inches 


wide by twenty-seven inches long, or 


twelve and one-half wide by eighteen 
inches long. The lengths may vary but 
the widths must be observed as match- 
ing of pattern in upholstery plays an 
important part. 

Textiles for interior decoration in- 
clude materials for bed quilts, cushions, 
lambriquins, upholstery, hangings, ete. 
Materials for costume include calico, 
percales, voiles, flannelettes, organdies, 
silks, satins, brocades, ete. 

Style enters very largely into the 
design of textiles, but doubly so with 
dress materials. When a manufacturer 
follows the styles, certain influences 
dictated by the fashion designers are 
carefully considered. The fashion de- 
signers or creators bring out certain 
silhouettes and periods of style and 
employ the best materials to develop 
them. These types of materials and 
colors become the style, and the 
designers’ problem is to meet these 
restrictions with all the originality and 
good taste possible. 


When designing textiles for interior 
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decoration, the fact that the city people 
are probably the greatest buyers of 
printed hangings, is well worth consider- 
ing. The reason for this is not always 
recognized. The dweller in the small 
town has a more interesting outlook and 
quite naturally does not need or wish to 
spoil his view with a figured hanging, 
however lovely it may be. The city 
home or apartment, on the other hand, 
frequently commands a confined view 
of walls or roofs. For this reason, the 
city buyer is more interested in the 
designs that suggest to him a beautiful 
outdoors, and the small town buyer is 
attracted by hangings of beautiful tones 
that will bring out the window that is 
already interesting. * 

To prepare the design, any kind of 
paper and tempra color is used. ~White 
paper is preferred, although a colored 
paper for one of the colors of the design 
or background on which the other colors 
are painted in, may be used. One 
repeat, if the design is large, is necessary, 
and two or three repeats if the design is 
small. The original design is the guide 
for reproduction and must be as nearly 
like the finished material as possible. 

To design the repeat, lay out very 
carefully the space and sketch in the 
motif with regard to composition, 
balance and arrangement of light and 
dark, keeping in mind that the design is 
to fall in folds and not to hang as a 
flat surface. 

A serious lack of balance is often very 
noticeable in the printed textile and 
unnoticed in the drawing. This is 
frequently caused by too great an 
emphasis on one of the diagonal lines. 
One way of avoiding this, is to reverse 
the direction of the motif across the 
width of the material, Almost any 
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design is improved with this arrange- 
ment. 

A study of textiles shows that a great 
number of designs are laid out on the 
diamond or diagonal square. This 
makes a short lengthwise repeat, and 
when matching the material on the 
selvage a point well worth while. 

Cretonnes are most usually from 
thirty-two to thirty-six inches in width 
and must repeat across as well as 
lengthwise or around the roller, which 
when new is sixteen inches in circum- 
ference. The commercial standard for 
cretonne design for reproduction in this 
country is a repeat is 16x 16 for the 
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thirty-two inch width, or 16x 18 for 
the thirty-six inch roller. 

Suggestions for the design are found 
in the collections in the museums or may 
be worked up from the original studies 
made by the designer. The present 
trend is for the use of the suggestions of 
the museum. 

A knowledge of the ‘hand processes, 
as stenciling, wood block printing and 
batik will prove useful to the designer. 

The study of old textiles is also 
invaluable to the successful designer. 
The methods of the Japanese and of the 
French are wonderful lessons in the 
handling of surface decoration. 


Applique for Children’s Clothes 


STELLA MCKEE 


PPLIQUE is particularly well 

suited to children’s clothes because 
it is effective though easily done and 
washable. Often a little embroidery 
will give just the needed sparkle and 
accent. Of course, the applique may be 
covered with embroidery stitches but 
in that case the work takes on a more 
elaborate character. 

First consider where the decoration is 
to be placed. Paper patterns pinned on 
the garment will help you to make the 
decision. Often the lines of the pattern 
will form good spaces for decoration as 
in the first three illustrations. A simple 
dress may be given quite a different 
character by placing the decoration at 
the hem, on the shoulder or at the belt 
line. Be careful to put the emphasis 
on one place only, letting the other bits 
of applique be smaller or more simple. 





Where a large space like the shoulder 
or the hem is to be decorated, the 
problem may be simplified by dividing 
the area into equal divisions with run- 
ning stitches and then repeating a 
simple design fitted into one of these 
units. 

Next, assemble your design to fit the 
spaces decided on. Cut paper will still 
be useful, though you may get a more 
definite idea of your final result by 
experimenting with small pieces of the 
colored cloth you intend to use. The 
pieces to be appliqued must not be too 
small and must be simple in shape 
without sharp turns or many curves. 
The different parts of the design should 
vary in size and shape. Often a single 
piece of cloth will serve for a whole 
flower or group of leaves if the different 
parts are outlined in different tones. 
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When the design is arranged, mark 
around the paper patterns on the cloth 
and cut a small seam larger. Turn in 
the edges and baste carefully with fine 
thread. Arrange and baste into place 
and then blind hem each piece down. 
If you are going to use close embroidery 
stitches around the applique this hem- 
ming is not necessary. The embroidery 
may be done in wool or cotton and 


either the varn or the six-ply cotton 
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threads offer a wide range of colors. 
Simple stitches are best and with the 
buttonhole stitch alone you can get an 
almost endless variety of effects. 
Stitches will finish the edges and if 
varn is used it may easily be braided or 
knotted into a belt while a twisted cord 
will often serve as a neck finish. Be 
content to use the embroidery with 
considerable restraint lest you lose the 
simplicity that is the charm of this work. 


A New Cardboard Loom 


FRANK M. RICH 


i Gapeaponatieny hand looms in common 

use weave cloth in the form of a 
small square. Such a loom is an 
interesting little device, but the product 
is of trifling value because of its shape. 
About all one can make is a_ tiny 
hammock or toy rug that is hardly 
worth the varn put into it. 

Much more practical is a hand loom 
that weaves cloth in a long strip. With 
this one can make quite a variety of 
belts, 


spirals for scouts, hockey players, ete., 


useful articles—seartfs, bands, 
and bedroom slippers or boot moccasins 
made in two parts and sewed together. 
Store string, raffia, ‘“‘rags,’’ woolen and 


cotton varn, ravelings from ingrain 
carpets and straw mattings and quite a 
variety of other textile materials can be 
turned to good account. 

Such a loom can be made by little 
children out of fibre board, glue and a 
few gem paper clips. Indeed, a stout, 


shallow, wooden or pasteboard box or 


even a rectangular tin pan will serve 
very well, if provided with the ** beams”’ 
and “harness” here described. 

To make a loom like the one shown, 
eut a couple of rectangles of fiberboard 
the size of the loom wanted. Cut two 
end pieces of the same width and soak 
them in warm water so that they will 
bend without breaking. Score and bend 
these pieces and glue them to the body 
in such a way that they will support 
considerable tension, and raise the warp 
threads one inch above the base. In 
stout strips of heavy fibreboard, two 
inches or more in width, punch holes one 
half inch from center to center, or twice 
the distance warp threads are to be 
apart, and three-quarters inch from the 
edge. Cut parallel slits with shears 
tangent to the sides of the holes. One 
of these serves as a “‘harness”’ to change 
the “‘shade,”’ i. e., draw the threads 
alternately up and down, when every 


second thread of the warp is fastened to 
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the projection with one of the clips. 
The other strips when punched with a 
hole in each corner and used with a 
plain strip of equal size make the warp 
beam and cloth beam. 

In ‘‘beaming”’ the warp, two people 
hold the beams as far apart as the 
length of the warp is to be, while a third 
puts the thread around the projections. 
When the warp is finished and all the 
threads of the right length and tension, 
one covers the notched strip with a plain 
strip and winds up the warp beam 
toward the cloth beam till the warp is 
short enough to wrap around the loom; 


then the two beams are tied together 
under the base. As the cleth is woven, 
both beams can be slipped around till 
Then 


the beams are untied: the cloth wound 


the available warp is used up. 


up and the warp unwound and the 
beams tied together again as before. 

A long, thin strip of fibreboard or 
wood, pointed at one end and provided 
with a hole at the other, makes a satis- 
factory shuttle. To increase the wear- 
ing qualities the parts should be 
covered with a coat of stout, smooth 


paper, glued on. 
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How to Draw for Color Engravings 


An EastTerR CARD PROBLEM 


PEDRO J 


Eton remarkable statement recently 
made by Joseph Pennell that all 
of the posters made during the recent 
war by American artists were only half 
practical and that the other half had to 
be completed by German trained artists 
before the posters could be reproduced, 
the 
American school art departments. 


has accented yrgent necessity in 
This 
necessity is the introduction of courses 
showing not only how to produce‘a good 
poster, cover design and the many other 
things demanded in the great American 
industry of advertising and printing, 
but also courses teaching how to draw 
them and finish all parts of the process 
needing artistic knowledge so that the 
completed result will be in harmony 
with the 

At present, there is probably one out 
that 
knows or cares to know anything of the 


practical 


artist’s ideals. 


of every fifty American artists 
requirements for producing 
illustrationsorreproducing his paintings, 
and a very conservative estimate is 
made in stating that only ten per cent 
of the American teachers of art know 
anything very the 


requirements of drawing, for color on 


thorough about 
the printed page. 

Art have 
rushed to the making of posters and 


instructors everywhere 
many schools label courses as ‘‘CCommer- 
cial Art”? and ‘‘Industrial Art,’’ when 
the only evidence of such a subject is a 
group of brightly and naturally colored 
posters without any thought of printing 
requirements or economy of colors used, 


. LEMOS 


forgetful of the fact that each additional 
but add 
dreds of dollars to the cost of the poster, 


unneeded color would hun- 
if it should be actually reproduced. 
When this fault was pointed out, one 
teacher stated ‘‘ Well, I leave them use 
any colors they want and work it out in 
their own way; they can learn the trade 
requirements later on and simplify their 
colors if they have to.”” That is one of 
the reasons why an employer recently 
remarked to me, ‘‘I have tried to use art 
students the but 
they’re too expensive. I need beginners 


from high schools 
with a correct beginning knowledge but 
most of them have been permitted to do 
things wrong for so long that it has been 
wasted time and money. They come 
to me as graduates, confident that they 
If I permit them to 


make any subject that they think of 


know the game. 
and in any size or shape to suit their 
fancies, they may produce something 
passable, but our work is not done in 
that way. We have arbitrary conditions 
and exact requirements to meet. All 
they ever show me as examples is a lot 
of posters. Posters are but a drop in the 
bucket compared with the other require- 
ments of commercial art. They need 
to know more about how to do good 
lettering, good drawings in line only, 
marks, 
newspaper display ads, borders, and the 


good letterheads, titles, trade 
dozens of things that keep commercial 
artists busy if they know their business. 
If I take on a student from a highschool, 
it is necessary for me to train him all 
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over again and that means a third of a 
valuable man’s time for a month or two 
breaking in the yvoungster— and it is an 
expensive proposition. For goodness 
sake! if they’re teaching commercial art 
why don’t they do it instead of bill- 
board work only?” 

Undoubtedly, one of the most needed 
subjects in school arts is the knowledge 
of how to draw for color designs, such as 
gift cards, school annual covers, and 
printed needs of every kind. Over half 
the inquiries I receive on commercial 
art are requests on how to draw for color 
requirements. Many of us hear about 
the wonderful three-color process where- 
in any subject or painting in colors is 
put up in front of a camera, and we have 
an impression that some way or other a 
few wheels and cranks are turned and 
out pops a set of plates that will repro- 
duce faithfully all the colors of the 
original. This isn’t exactly so, and 
besides color engravings are used only 
where the subject justifies the great ex- 
pense of the process as well as where the 
paper permits the use of such plates. 

If the paper is rough or soft or the 
expense limited, then the engravings are 
produced by the line process, and that is 
the process that I describe. 

We will assume that the problem is an 
Easter card in colors. The paper to be 
used is a soft surface requiring line 
engraving, as a half tone is out of the 
question for soft, rough papers. We 
have decided that four colors or four 
“runs” through the press is the number 
of colors to which the subject is to be 
held. We find on examination that two 
of the colors can be superimposed and 
produce an additional color. On fur- 
ther testing the colors to be used, we 
discover that still another combination 
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can be effected by combining two more 
colors. Fine! We can now produce 
our subject in six colors at the same 
expense as if we used only four colors. 
Good head work! So we start in 
making the color sketch with our palette 
limited to the four colors and two mixed 
colors discovered. The sketch is made 
the same size as the final Easter card will 
appear in printed form. Each color 
used must be of equal strength and 
where it is “lapped” or is to print over 
another color, it must hold to its 
original hue. 

After we have completed the color 
sketch and decided that it is satisfactory 
from every point, our next step is to 
make the working drawing. When 
making the color sketch we have used a 
dark purple as the main color, the main 
part of the subject has been expressed 
by it and the other colors have been 
used as adjuncts. 

It is this main subject or main color 
that we will use then for our working 
drawing or ‘“‘key”’ drawing. The draw- 
ing will be made twice as large as the 
sketch and in black ink on a smooth 
white paper. Where colors end in our 
sketch without their boundaries being 
determined by any lines of the main 
color we will draw in these boundaries 
in the key drawing as guides for our 
next step. These guide lines are elimi- 
nated further on but will serve an 
important part in the artist’s work on 
the plates. 

Having completed the drawing in 
black and being sure that the different 
colors are located by guide outlines or 
by the outlines of the main subject we 
mark the instructions for the engraver 
on the margins. 

First, mark the dimensions in clear 
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figures indicating with terminal marks 
the exact width to be reduced. Dimen- 
sions alone are not complete for often a 
projecting part of the design from the 
panel may confuse the engraver as to 
the the 
extreme points of the subject or the 


whether dimensions include 
panel boundaries. 

Second, indicate how many prints on 
the metal are required, which is con- 
trolled by the number of printings that 
are to take place. In our instance we 
will mark as follows: ‘Four prints on 
zinc, sizes as marked.”’ 

The engraver then reduces the draw- 
iry and in a few days we receive a piece 
of zine with the four reduced subjects 
in reverse, ready for our next. step. 
This print has been produced by photo- 
graphic methods and the lines on the 
bright metal surface are a dark ink that 
is impervious to the nitric acid which 
will etch the subject in relief after we 
return the plate to the engraver. 

When we receive this plate we should 
generally supplied 
by the engraver) with which to work 
This ink is the 
same ink with which the engraver has 


have engravers’ ink 
upon the metal plate. 
made the acid-proof print upon the 
metal. We must thin it with turpen- 
tine to enable us to use it on a brush, 
but not so thin that it will spread on the 
metal from its proper boundaries. 

We should mark with pencil the color 
names along side each print to avoid 
confusion for a print spoiled means that 
the set must be printed over by the 
engraver. We that we 
have marked one Dark Purple and the 
others, Green, Cream 


will suppose 
and Lavender. 
The dark purple is the key block and we 
find that no painting in is necessary but 
that some of the guide lines should be 
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removed. This is done by using a 
scraper or a knife edge to remove the 
unnecessary parts. The white lines in 
the engraving opposite are the parts 
that have been scratched away. These 
parts should be scraped well away so as 
not to leave small bits of the ink lines. 
On the second color we find that we need 
certain parts filled in solid and that the 
colors to be lapped are also to be painted 
in. 

On the third color we find that as part 
of the color to be painted in will come in 
contact with a solid part of the print 
that it will be much simpler to work over 
‘offset ”’ This 
requires special treatment as follows: 
the 
engraver upon the metal,certain chemi- 


a “grained” or image. 


When the print was made by 


cal actions have effected the parts of the 
metal covered by the ink, changing the 
metal color from that of the exposed 
portions. Therefore, if the ink image is 
removed, it will still leave an image of 
the print which can serve as a guide to 
the artist in painting in color portions. 
This image is called a grained or offset 
print and to produce this a cloth is 
dipped in benzine or gasoline and the 
inked portion to be worked upon is 
A second cloth with a little 
ammonia is used to thoroughly remove 


cleaned off. 


the grease that may remain from the 
first operation. An image can be seen 
which will be sufficient to enable the 
artist to follow in painting in the color. 

To increase the contrast between the 
image and exposed metal parts, the 


following can be done: Before the ink 


is removed with benzine or gasoline, 
make a very weak solution of nitric 


acid and water, (one half teaspoonful 
acid to pint glass of water) to which add 


1 teaspoonful of common cooking soda. 
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With a soft cloth dab the surface of the 
plate with this solutionand rinse inclean 
This will 
whiten the exposed metal so that when 


water after a few seconds. 


the ink image is removed with benzine 
or gasoline the image will be very clear. 
This has been done with section 3 of the 
plate on previous page. 

fills in all the 
open spaces of the plate with the ink as 


Sometimes the artist 


this is always done by the engraver, 
(see the sections marked +) to regu- 
late the action of the acid, but it is 
generally best to leave this part to the 
engraver. Where tints or shades are to 
be added to the plate this is done by 
using engravers’ ink upon a shading 
machine film which transfers the ink to 
certain areas of the plate. This is a 
more complicated method of doing color 
work and is not vital to the production 
of line 
results can be obtained without the use 
After the paint- 
ing in of the various colors has been 


color engravings as excellent 
of a shading machine. 


done, we should go over each portion 
carefully, checking up to see that all 
parts are correct. If the ink has over- 
run in places we can scratch it back and 
if parts are thin, showing the color of the 


metal, we will go over it. The surface 
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of the plate is then covered to protect 
it from becoming blurred enroute to the 


engravers, where it is etched and 
blocked ready for the printer. Some 
artists leave this artist work on the 


plates to be done by the engraver even 
if it does cost $2.50 per hour, but the 
competent commercial artist prefers to 
do his own plate work. It insures 
correctness and permits that much more 
of the work to be an individual expres- 
sion. Many a fault has occurred by the 
engraver interjecting his ideas of a line 
or shade where the artist would have 
used the correct one. Where a single 
large mass of color or scattered parts of 
color are to be used in a two-color com- 
bination a light blue wash of color is 
placed on the drawing and the engraver 
will then produce a second engraving 
for the blue portions, the blue does not 
photograph but indicates the portions 
to be produced in relief in the second 
engraving. The printer upon receiving 
the engravings tallies them with his 
sketch the color 
printing is done as usual, the key block 
generally being the last one printed. 
The problem of color plate work is like 


artist’s color and 


a fascinating game, one requiring alert- 
ness and care in each step. 


SPRING 


WHEN WELL 
OF LIMPING 


APPARELLED 
WINTER 


APRIL ON THE HEEL 


TREADS 


Shake speare 
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Original Dress Designing 


A CHAPTER FROM THE BOOK “FASHION DRAWING” 


EDITH YOUNG 


“XOSTUME design is a very inter- 
A esting subject and is an art in 
itself. 
rectly, he can learn to create them. 


If one can draw fashions cor- 


Study this lesson carefully and apply 
its principles on original work. Keep a 
note-book handy in which to jot down 
ideas as they present themselves. 

The 


study 


read and 
He must 
names of 


student should also 
the 


familiar 


fashion papers. 
with the 


principal designers and their work, as 


become 


for example: 

Callot, Lavin, 
Paquin, Poiret, Drecoll, Premet, Red- 
fern, Doeiullet, Bulloz, Soulie, Douchet, 
Worth, Beer, Armand, 
Renard, Reboux, 


Jenny, Cheruit, 


Revillion, 
Chanel, Soeurs, 
Monge, Lacroix, Hallee, Talbot, Erte, 


Leon Bakst, Georgette, Lady Duff 
(;ordon (Lucille), ete. 

He must visit the openings and 
French shops. The newspapers send 


urtists to these shops to sketch the 
latest designs for their papers. Ideas 
for new designs may be taken from 
many things in which one not versed in 
this art would never dream that they 
existed. 

The very first thing to know is what 
the 
must be simple and have good lines. 


are prevailing styles. A design 
Long lines running up and down tend to 
make a stout person look more slender, 
while lines running around the figure 


lend breadth to the slim figure. Long 


lines from shoulders down are good, but 
these may be broken at intervals with- 
out destroying the long line effect. 
One great thing to be considered in 
costume designing is proper proportions. 
Do 
not divided up spaces into mechanical 


Have all proportions interesting. 


divisions. 

For example, if you want to place 
very small tucks up and down on a 
waist, do not make the tucks the same 
size as the spaces between them, or any 
This 


rule applies to a cluster of tucks and to 


mechanical division of the same. 


the space between the clusters. 

Do not 
one-half or 
front. 


neck one-quarter, 
the 
Consider the proportion of cuffs 


open a V 
one-third way down 
to other dimensions, also of the size of 
the pockets to the distance down from 
the belt, the over-skirt to 
underskirt, ete. 

Study Fig. 1. 


are omitted as indicated by dots. In 


leneth of 
Note where the lines 


Fig. A, lines 1 and 2 are continued to 
the bottom of the dress. 

To obtain an idea for a design seems 
difficult for the beginner. 
way for the student to start, is to cut 
the 


dresses that 


The simplest 
out of fashion 
different 
that will make a good whole. 
skirt, 
another collar, ete., all of which place 
All parts of 
the costume must look as if they were 


papers parts ol 
will accord, and 
Take one 
another sleeve, 


waist, another 


on a nicely drawn figure. 
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FASHION DESIGNS FROM NATURE 
“STUDENT'S MANUAL OF FASHION DRAWING, ’ 


meant to go together. This is good 
practice; but designs made this way are 
not original enough to be sold. 

The next step in dress designing is to 
create a modern dress from a modern 
dress, using the main lines as a founda- 
Fig. 1 is taken from Fig. A. 
how lines 1, 2, 3, and 4 are preserved, 


tion. See 
while the design is entirely different. 
The belt in Fig. A suggests the piece over 
the shoulder in Fig. 1. 

The idea for Fig. A was taken from a 
bobolink, a bird. The designs and 
colors of the plumage of the bird are 
carried out on the dress. The bird has a 
white (W) back with mottled (M) 
feathers near the head, which come next 
to the yellow (Y) on the head. The 
breast and wings are a greyish black (B) 
as also is the tail. The part where the 
mottled feathers are may beembroidered 
in many colors on the dress. Follow 
the shape used for the wings and the 


SOURCES. FROM THE BOOK, 


BY EDITH YOUNG 


shape of the white back which extends 
past the wing line. 

Fig. 3 is taken from a rug design. 
See how the shape of the figure repeated 
the 
and for the collar. 
The trimming is embroidered with the 


so often on the rug is used for 
front of the waist 


design taken from the outside edge of 
the rug. 
carried out. 

Be particular about making the back 
of a dress correspond with the front. 


Color schemes may also be 


If you can create a design from a 
modern dress, you will be able (if you 
keep in mind the present style) to 
create a design from an ancient dress. 
Obtain from the 
ancient costumes. 


books library on 


Designers use costumes from all 
periods in history for their work. They 
take their ideas from both court and 
peasant life. Study the costumes worn 


by ancients in all countries. The 
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museums are excellent places for inspira- 
tions. 

Designers pay much attention to the 
general outline of the whole figure 
when dressed), expressed most clearly 
by the silhouette. Study the silhouette 
as it appears in different centuries. 

Things around you, such as flowers, 
vases, ete., all may suggest designs and 
color schemes. Manufacturers of cos- 
tume materials like nicely drawn fashion 
figures dressed in their materials to 
advertise their goods. Select a sample 
of goods, rendering it in color. 

Designs may be submitted in pencil 
only, in the lay figure, or they may be 
placed on the human figure. These are 
more pleasing, especially when they are 
colored. These should be rendered on 
water-color paper. They may be out- 
lined in pencil, ink or a different color 


from the gowns themselves. Use the 


SUGGESTIONS FOR MAKING 
FOR FITTING IN OF MOTIF. 


SCHOOL ARTS 


directions for French wash but use color 
instead of lamp black. Try all color 
schemes on separate paper. 

Tempera colors are often used. 
These come in tubes and are applied 
thick like oil paints. The student may 
mix white paint with ordinary colors to 
obtain this effect, or he can use show- 
eard colors. There are many good 
books on color, study them carefully, 

The student may best decide which 
branch of * Fashion Drawing” he wishes 
to pursue. If it is ‘Costume Design,” 
he should use every effort to perfect 
himself in that direction. If it is 
“Costume Illustration,’ study every 
detail that applies to this line. He 
must study the work of successful artists 
in both branches and try for style. 
There are many ways of illustrating 
costumes—try for something clever, it 


is the clever thing that counts. 


a> 





REPEATING ALL-OVER PATTERNS 
DRAWN BY LOUISE D. TESSIN 
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COSTUME DANCERS FOR THE PROGRAM, BY LOUISE D. TESSIN 
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DRESS HINTS 
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Practical Helps in Textile Handicrafts 


BERTHA GRAVES MOREY 


DRAWN THREAD DECORATION 


Replacing a thread of material with a 
colored or heavier thread makes a 
remarkably exquisite decoration for 
wearing apparel or household linens. 

The technique of the method is so 
simple that to the uninitiated it is a deep 
mystery. Like all drawn thread work, 
the article to be decorated must be on 
the true straight or bias of the material. 
Any material from which it is possible to 
draw a thread may be used. As it is 
difficult to handle very fine material a 
silk thread should first be drawn into the 
material and the decorating thread 
drawn in with a silk thread. To do 
this, use a double length of fine sewing 
silk and pull out a short length of the 
thread that is to be replaced and tie with 
a single knot through the loop end of the 
doubled silk thread. Then from the 
other end of the thread tied to the silk 
draw the silk into the material. The 
thread to be used in the decoration is 
then drawn into the material with the 


rl 


1 | 

















Drawn Chre ado Le Siqns 





silk thread in the same way that the silk 
was drawn in. It is unnecessary to use 
the silk if the thread of the material is 
strong enough to stand the strain of 
drawing the thread through. When 
placing very heavy threads it is neces- 
sary to draw more than one or two 
original threads from the material. 
Also when using fine threads in coarse 
material it is necessary to use enough 
to fill the place left by the drawn 
thread. 

For cushion tops of linen, yarn 
threads may be used to make the 
design and still more decoration added 
by using touches of embroidery. 

Blouses of heavy silk decorated with 
very heavy silk or wool threads have a 
most unusual and desirable style. 

Curtains,table runners, table napkins, 
mats, doilies, towels, and bed linens may 
be decorated easily and effectively. 
Added embroidery or punch’ work 
makes still more interesting articles. 
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The blouse with the 


pongee rose 
medallion is run with violet yarn and 
wide button-holed with a shade darker 
violet. The rose is dull gold with 


brown-gold leaves and stems. 

The bag is of heavy linen run with 
three shades of brown and embroidered 
in long stitch as shown, with one of the 


lighter shades. 
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The blouse at the lower left of the 
page is in natural linen run with dark 
and embroidered with 


henna yarn 


orange henna. A heavy yarn cord may 
be worn with either blouse. 

The table runner is of linen crash run 
with amethyst varn and embroidered 
This 


done in black yarn. 


with gold. runner is attractive 


BLOCK RUGS 


ee eee 





Very 


made of 


attractive rag rugs may be 
The rags 
the old 


The blocks are 


woven rag blocks. 


are torn and sewed as for 


fashioned rag carpet. 
made on small square or oblong looms 
and the weaving done with long flat 
wooden needles which are easily made. 
he looms should be made from five to 
ten inches square, or if it is wished, an 
oblong shape Teh \ be used. The needles 
are of thin hardwood strips with a large 
After the 


needle is made it should be well sand- 


eve and a thin, dull point. 


papered. 

Small brads are driven one fourth of 
The 
warp must be loosely put on to be sure 
that the block 
finished. The sewed rag strip is put on 
The 


needle is threaded with the same sized 


an inch apart to carry the warp. 


will be square when 
the frame passing over two brads. 


rag strip and woven back and forth 


The 


is removed by pulling out the brads. 


plain weave. block, when woven 

As a class problem, this subject makes 
a good subject for the salesroom as a 
rug can be made in a very short time. 
Two color schemes, as blue and white, 


black 


salable. 


and white, ete., are readily 

A fringe made of the regualr carpet 
warping adds greatly to the appearance. 
The blocks should be sewed together and 
if very rough may be dampened and 
pressed, or stretched by tacking to the 
floor. 

Combinations of different sized 
squares and oblongs vary the problem 
and make more interesting rugs. 

Different the 
blocks together change the appearance, 


methods of sewing 
as pink and white blocks sewed with 
black rag for thread. Black fringe may 
be used or the edge may be coarse 
button-hole stitched all round. 
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STENCILING ON 


Most gorgeous effects may be ob- 
tained by stenciling the richer fabrics 
with metal the 
tendency design 


paints. As present 
the 


Japanese stencil makes very beautiful 


favors oriental 


work possible. These stenciled ma- 
terials may be still more enhanced by 
embroidery and beading. 

The technique of stenciling on velvet, 
that is 


much stiff paint, is quite different from 


or any material ruined by 
the ordinary stenciling on more common 
material. Interesting Japanese stencils 


The 


powdered metal paint in copper, bronze, 


may be found at any art store. 


gold, silver, etc., mixed with collodian 


to the consistency of thin cream is 


right for velvet. For use on chiffon, 
georgette and nets the paint should be 
made with collodian mixed with an 


equal amount of ether. Oil painting 
brushes are the best for this method of 
stenciling. The stroke used in applying 
the paint is more of a short painting 
method than the stippling stroke used in 


When 


velvet, brush with the nap not against 


ordinary stenciling. stenciling 
it, as the surface is easily disturbed and 
the good result lost. Every precaution 
should be observed as a mistake ruins 
the piece. 

Chiffon and georgette are more inter- 
esting when stenciled on the back and 
the beading or embroidery or both used 
to intensify the design on the right side 
of the material. 
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FABRICS 


Unusual effects may be made by 


the 
Some of the 


placing a piece of net between 
material, and the stencil. 
broader designs should be used for this 
method. 

While being stenciled the material 
should be placed over very absorbent 
The 


any excess color or oil while if stenciled 


blotting paper. paper takes up 
over a hard surface the color is apt to 
spread. 


Georgette is really the most satis- 


factory material to use for metal 
stenciling. The texture is perfeet for 
the stencil style of decoration. The 


materials are useful for hat crowns, 


scarfs, blouses, ete. 

If color is needed the silver metal 
powder may be given a distinct color by 
adding tube transparent oil color. 
Very little of the color is necessary and 
if in doubt as to which is transparent 
paint a stroke on thin paper and hold it 
up to the light and it is easily proved. 
Any of the metal paints may be colored 
and as a rule are improved in harmony. 
Oftentimes two or three shades of 
orange gold are needed and the gold may 
be made any shade by adding different 
amounts of orange and red. Purple and 
violet added to silver are especially good 
for rich color schemes. 

Crystal beading for parts of the design 
Centers 
The 
broken up with 


add a very lovely variation. 
of the 
background may be 


flowers may be beaded. 


the careful arrangement of beads. 








COSTUME 21 COSTUME PAPER WORK 


COSTUME DESIGNS MADE BY 
THE STUDENTS OF THE ART 
DEPARTMENT OF THE DRAKE 
UNIVERSITY, DES MOINES, I[A., 
UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 
ETHEL H. ERNESTI. 


Water colors, drawing paper, paste 
and crepe paper is the material used, 
and historic costume periods were re- 
presented after each period had been 
studied. For instance, a lounging robe 
was designed showing Greek influence, 
a house dress showing Egyptian influ- 
ence, a masquerade costume with 
Saracenic influence, etc. Dainty effects 
and delicate colors were secured from 
crepe paper, a bit of white cotton for 
powdered hair, a little gold or silver 
paint for touches on fans, costumes or 


accessory. 


senia 


Avate uf 
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AMERICAN HISTORY CHILDREN’S COSTUMES FOR BOOKLET WORK, POSTERS, BLACKBOARD 
DRAWINGS, SANDTABLE WORK AND OTHER SCHOOL TOPICS. DRAWN BY MIRIAM LEMAY 
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AMERICAN HISTORY CHILDREN'S COSTUMES BY MIRIAM LEMAY. PLACE CARDS, CALENDARS, GIFT 
CARDS, TABLE FAVORS AND MANY OTHER FORMS OF PAPER CONSTRUCTION CAN BE DECORATED WITH 
THESE FIGURES 
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EMBROIDERY 


DESIGNS FOR CROCHETING PLANNED 


SHOWN THE DESIGNS APPLIED TO CROCHET. 


PITTSBURGH, 


Sch 


CROCHET DESIGNS 








IN WHITE INK 
DESIGNS BY VERNER PURNELL, JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 
PA., MISS M. 
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ON DARK PAPER AND AT THE BOTTOM ARI 


ELINOR SMITH, TEACHER 
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WEAVING 19 18 WEAVING DESIGNS 
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PAPER WEAVING TO ILLUSTRATE THE TEXTILE PATTERN WEAVING ON THE SAME SHEET. 
THESE FOUR PAGES ARE FROM AN EXCELLENT BOOK ON WEAVING BY A PUPIL OF THE 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. SCHOOLS, MAYNA D. EASTMAN, TEACHER 
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KASTER CARD 
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DAN CASTER SURPRISE CARD 
DESIGNED BY BEATRICE HALL 


UJ, a still card draw 
the border and the pus 
Landscape Faint ln--- 


soft colors. Draw and 
cul oul the pocket and 
bend back the tabs... 


Color outside of pockel: 
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HOLIDAY PROJECT 44 EASTER CARD 


A BOX FOR THE LASTER TABLE 
DESIGNED BY p \BEATREE HALL 
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Cut bunnies and box 


From stiff white p paper . 


eee St ee Draw Lines for fue with 
3 soft pencil Color eyes 


and upside of ears punk 
Fold and paste tabs of the box in- 


side. Faste a bunnie to either side of the box. Fill with candies 




















A SUCCESSFUL EASTER PROJECT FOR EASTER AND A HAPPY PROBLEM FOR ANY TIME OF THE YEAR 
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CALENDAR DESIGN 


ILLUSTRATION 2 











Apri 


The garden of my grandmamma, 


BOY PLANTING _ |s fragrant with gray flowers 
FLOWERS A charming place to while away 
The sunny. flpril hours. 


The walksare lined with baxwood plants, | love to dig among the beds 





1|2 


3|4-|5|6| 7/89 
10) 11/12 }13}1A}15}16 


17}18}19}20} 21)22 
















Else cropped te iorm a border. Without my grandma knowing. 
Inside, the posies primly grow. She doesn’t like the kind of things 
There never is disarder. That | insist on growing. 25 26 28 
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